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Public Employees Blanket Bonds 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in con- 
Rater with the bonding of 
public employees have created a 
potential market for a substantial 
volume of new business, and agents 
who have taken the time to learn 
about these developments and _ so- 
licit new sources have done very 
well. There is, however, a large 
premium volume still undeveloped, 
and it is available to those who 
seek it. 

Until quite recently the only 
available coverage for public em- 
ployees was by means of individ- 
ual and schedule bonds. However, 
the volume of business under those 
orms was not very large. In 1943 
the companies offered a standard 
form by which blanket coverage 
was applicable to a limited number 


By SIDNEY BARON 

of public enterprises. This form 
was known as the public em- 
ployees blanket bond and was in 
substance a duplicate of the stand- 
available for covering 
private firms and 
corporations, namely, the com- 
mercial blanket bond. Later the 
public employees blanket position 
bond, similar to the blanket posi- 
tion bond in the commercial field, 
was adopted, and both honesty 
forms were made available for all 
departments or divisions of states, 
counties and municipal govern- 
ments, where many bonds have 
been sold. 

It soon became apparent, how- 


ard form 


employees of 
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ever, that the potential bonding 
could not be fully developed with 
these honesty forms alone, since 
there was also a demand for bonds 
to cover loss through the failure of 
employees to perform their duties 
faithfully. This broad coverage 
was made available by the Surety 
Association of America in Novem- 
ber 1948; one form of the com- 
mercial blanket bond type and the 
other of the blanket position bond 
type. 


ELIGIBLE INSUREDS 


Any of these forms may now be 
issued to: 

(a) Departments, divisions, 
or institutions of states, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, villages or 
other political subdivisions. 
Where a department, division, 
office or institution is author- 
ized by statute to manage, 
govern or control a subordinate 
unit, the employees of the lat- 
ter may be included in a sin- 
gle bond along with the other 
employees of the supervisory 
department. 

(b) A city commissioner 
having exclusive management 
and control over two or more 
departments of a city operat- 
ing under the commission 
form of government. 

(c) City manager or coun- 
ty manager, covering all em- 
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ployees under their jurisdic- 

tion. 

(d) School, water, irriga- 
tion, power, bridge, fire or 
other similar districts, cover- 
ing all employees. 

(e) Bonded public officers 
—on their deputies, clerks or 
other employees. 

It is important to note that the 
faithful performance blanket bonds 
do not cover any officer or em- 
ployee who is required by law to 
file an individual bond to qualify 
for office. 

Some producers have regarded 
public official business as compris- 
ing only the bonds covering the 
officials themselves and have paid 
little or no attention to the pos- 
sibilities of writing the bonds on 
their subordinates. Ten or 15 
years ago that phase of solicitation 
may not have warranted much ef- 
fort or time, but it does today. 
With the expanded affairs of gov- 
ernment, thousands of additional 
employees have been taken on, 
among them employees who col- 
lect, receive or disburse funds 
arising from increased tax collec- 
tions, or otherwise hold responsible 
positions. These employees need to 
be bonded and bonded adequately. 


There is a particularly good rea- 
son why public officials employing 
deputies and clerks should be in- 
terested in blanket bonds. Under 
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the laws of most states, a money- 
handling public official is usually 
liable for the acts of his subordi- 
nates. If a loss of public funds oc- 
curs through not bonding a sub- 
ordinate or bonding him insuffi- 
ciently, the official would have to 
make good the uninsured loss, de- 
spite the absence of personal fault, 
and this could conceivably result 
in the official losing part or all of 
his assets. Blanket bonds reduce 
the possibilities of uninsured losses. 

Supervisory bodies or officials 
responsible for arranging the bond- 
ing program of departments under 
their general supervision likewise 
cannot afford to be without proper 
bond coverage. Although in some 
cases they may not have an indi- 


vidual responsibility under their 
official bonds for the acts of em- 


ployees under their supervision, 
they should not overlook the fact 
that if a loss of public funds did 
occur not only would those funds 
need to be replaced through addi- 
tional taxes or otherwise, but the 
officials could be severely criticized 
for not having adequately protect- 
ed the public. 


COVERAGE 
The public employees honesty 
blanket forms indemnify against 
any loss sustained by the insured 
through any “fraudulent or dishon- 
est act or acts committed by any 
one or more of the employees cov- 
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ered,” acting alone or in collusion 
with others; while the faithful per- 
formance blanket forms indemnify 
the insured against any loss through 
failure of any employee covered, 
acting alone or in collusion with 
others, “to perform faithfully his 
duties or to account properly for 
all monies and property received 


Sidney Baron 


by virtue of his position or employ- 
ment.” 

The penalty of the public em- 
ployees blanket bonds is the maxi- 
mum amount which may be recov- 
ered due to losses caused by any 
one employee. Should there be a 
“collusion” loss involving several 
employees, it is treated as a single 
loss. Any amount paid does not re- 
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duce the bond penalty as to other 
losses except if an additional loss 
is discovered involving an employee 
“concerned or implicated” in a 
prior loss sustained by the insured. 
In this case, the amount previous- 
ly paid is deducted from the bond 
penalty in so far as it concerns the 
additional loss on such employee. 


MAIN DIFFERENCE 
Under the blanket position bonds 
each employee is covered for the 
amount of the bond. Thus in the 
case of a loss caused through col- 
employees, _ it 


lusion of several 


would be possible for the insured 
to recover the portion of the loss, 
up to the penalty of the bond, ap- 
plicable to each such defaulting 


employee. This is the main dif- 
ference between these and _ the 
blanket bond forms in the opera- 
tion of the bond penalty. 

There is a provision in both the 
honesty and faithful performance 
types of blanket bonds that if a 
loss of the kind covered by the 
bond be caused by an unidentifi- 
able employee or employees cov- 
ered by the bond, and it is not 
possible for the insured to desig- 
nate the particular employee or 
employees involved, the insured 
nevertheless would have the bene- 
fit of the bond but not in excess of 
the penalty. 

There is also a three-year dis- 
covery period in the bonds, with 
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the proviso that if this time limita- 
tion is in conflict with the law of 
the state in which the bond is filed, 
the minimum statutory limit will be 
applicable. 


PERMISSIBLE LIMITS 

The blanket position forms are 
issued in a minimum penalty of 
$2,500. Larger bond penalties may 
be obtained in multiples of $2,500 
up to and including $10,000, 
which is the limit for which this 
form may be written. The blanket 
bonds, either form, are written in 
a minimum penalty of $10,000 and 
in larger amounts in multiples of 
$2,500 up to $25,000, and above 
in multiples of $5,000. The latter 
form may also be issued as excess 
over a blanket position form writ- 
ten for the maximum penalty of 
$10,000, but not on a_ broader 
faithful performance 
honesty 


form, i. @., 
blanket bond 
blanket bond. 

There is also available to local 
public housing authorities a blan- 
ket bond, similar to the public em- 
ployees honesty blanket position 


over an 


bond, which may be issued in 
amounts ranging from $2,500 to 


$100,000. 


RATING 
The rating of these bonds is sim- 
ilar to the rating plan used in the 
commercial blanket bond field in 
that there are three groups of em- 
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In rating these bonds, employees are divided into three groups 


ployees, namely, Classes A, B and 
C. The Class A positions are the 
ones involving major responsibility 
and money-handling; Class B are 
the clerical, and Class C the la- 
borers and s:milar positions. The 
basic rates applying to the honesty 
blanket forms are the same as 
those in the fidelity bond field, 
but without any increase or de- 
crease for class of business. There 


is no experience credit plan. 
Under the faithful performance 
blanket forms the basic charges for 
Class A and Class B employees are 
increased 50 percent, and all Class 
C employees are considered Class 
B and charged for as such. The lat- 
ter was deemed necessary in view 
of the increased exposure applying 
to Class C positions under a faith- 


ful performance bond, as compared 
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with the honesty blanket bonds. It 
is permissible, however, to exclude 
Class C and certain other em- 
ployees from the bonds. 

The premium may be paid three 
years in advance at a charge of 
two and one-half annual premiums. 
It is also possible to pay the three- 
year premium in installments of 50 
percent in advance, 30 percent at 
the first anniversary date and 20 
percent at the second anniversary 
date, at an additional cost of 5 per- 
cent of the three-year premium for 
the installment payment privilege. 


ADDITIONAL COVERAGE 

With each of the blanket bond 
forms it is possible to purchase 
additional coverage for specific 
employees, and these are charged 
for at regular manual rates. This 
additional coverage is “concurrent” 
with the blanket bond coverage 
and not “excess.” If the additional 
indemnity is required in connection 
with the honesty blanket bond 
form, it can be provided by a sepa- 
rate individual or schedule bond; 
if in connection with the faithful 
performance blanket bond, by the 
completion of the endorsement 
which accompanies the bond. 

The question may be raised as 
to when, an honesty form of blanket 
bond should be offered and when 


a faithful performance bond. The 
answer is, where there is no statu- 
tory provision that the coverage 
be for faithful performance, the 
honesty forms may be used. Where 
the statutes provide for the faithful 
performance cover, however, there 
is no alternative but to offer this 
type. In the case of officials re- 
sponsible for the acts of deputies, 
it is the consensus of the under- 
writers that the official should re- 
quire a faithful performance form, 
since that is the type of coverage 
he must give when qualifying for 
office. Under existing rules, how- 
ever, there is no prohibition against 
such an official accepting an hon- 
esty blanket bond if for budgetary 
or other reasons this form is de- 
sired. 


SOLICITATION 

Blanket bonds have a year-round 
market, but the best time to solicit 
them is usually just before a prin- 
cipal officer takes office, or at the 
time a new Board of Commission- 
ers, Council, etc., is installed. In 
most jurisdictions the premiums 
for bonds of deputies and em- 
ployees are payable from public 
funds, which indicates the inten- 
tion of the legislators to insure 
against loss of monies. Public em- 
ployees blanket forms best accom- 
plish that objective. 








. .. ACCIDENT 
A-Peeling! A steel plant machinist es- 
caped with minor injuries and a red 
face when his sweater caught in a 
turning lathe. In a matter of seconds, 
while fellow workers watched help- 
lessly, the machine stripped him of all 
his clothes but his shoes and socks 
(Sydney, N. S.).... Ride "Em, Cowboy! 
A ranch foreman, an old hand at herd- 
ing cattle, was injured the other day— 
his helicopter crashed. Using the new- 
fangled machine to haze cattle out of 
heavy brush, he suffered face cuts and 
three broken ribs when the craft dived 
50 feet to earth. “From now on,” he 
stated firmly, “we'll stick to horses!” 
(Vernon, Tex.). 


... AUTOMOBILE 


Proof Positive. Realizing his brakes 
needed fixing, a driver headed for the 
nearest garage, smashed the garage 
window before he could stop (Garden 
City, Kan.). . . . Fast Change. Police 


recently arrested a man for changing 
his shirt while driving down the city’s 
main street in a rainstorm at 75 miles 
an hour (North Little Rock, Ark.). 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Shoemaker’s Children. A firm which 
manufactures bullet- and burglar-proof 
glass was recently entered by burglars 
who smashed a glass door panel to get 
in. “It never occurred to us to put our 
own glass in the door,” the president 
explained (New York, N. Y.). . . . The 
Hard Way (1). Thieves broke the han- 
dle off a strong box trying to open it, 
but finally gave up. They missed seeing 
the combination written on the door 
(Irvington, N. J.). . . . The Hard Way 
(2). Burglars who blew the door off a 
safe for $60 loot could have saved 
themselves a lot of trouble. The safe 
was unlocked; a twist of the handle 
would have opened it (Great Meadows, 
N. J.). . . . Skimmer. A man and wife 
returned home to find that their cot- 
tage had been ransacked. Nothing was 
missing, however, except the cream 
from the tops of four bottles of milk 
(Tacoma, Wash.). 


... FIRE 
Three Point Landing. Dashing up to 
offer his assistance at a fire, the would- 
be samaritan was treated for back in- 
juries after he was landed on by (1) a 
woman who fell off a rope, (2) a woman 
who fell from a third-story window, 
(3) a man who fell from a second-story 
window (Baltimore, Md.). . . . Power- 
ful Catch. While painting a sign on a 
roof, a man lowered a wire to pull up 
a bucket of paint. The wire crossed a 
22,000 volt power line, blew holes in 
the building, set it afire, gave the man 
a scratched knee (Mobile, Ala.). 





<i” LIABILITY 
POLICY 


The New Garage 


HE THIRD REVISION of national 
asa provisions for the ga- 
rage liability form has now been 
promulgated, the last revision hav- 
ing been made in February 1943. 
The new provisions must be used 
by all members and subscribers of 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters for all policies writ- 
ten on or after December 1, 1949. 

Since the new effects 
many changes of varying signifi- 
cance, insurers and producers will 
wish to be familiar with the revised 


policy 


provisions. A summary of the more 
important changes is set forth be- 
low, with brief indication of the 
basis for each revision. We shall 
not refer to those changes made in 
order to have the garage policy 
conform to the latest standard pro- 
visions for all other automobile lia- 
bility forms. Those changes are 
principally editorial in nature and 
result in simplification throughout 
the policy. 


e Companies, producers and in- 
sureds should welcome the 
new garage policy, which rep- 
resents over two years of study 
and research and effects many 
significant changes 


Liability Policy 


By JAMES B. DONOVAN 


Declarations 

The phrase “location of insured 
premises” has been changed to “lo- 
cation of all premises,” since the 
term “premises” is now defined in 
the insuring agreements. 

A new format has been devised 
in order to set forth con- 
venient tables for indication of cov- 
erages included, hazards insured, 
limits and premiums. It should be 
noted that new manual rules con- 
cerning premium bases and higher 
limits for medical payments were 
recently promulgated. 

The declaration concerning “other 
business operations” has been de- 
leted as unnecessary. 


more 


Insuring Agreements 

The statement of Coverages A 
and B (bodily injury and property 
damage liability) has been simpli- 
fied and clarified. The changes in 
language are, however, only edi- 
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torial in nature and are not in- 
tended to effect any variation in 
the underwriting intent. 

Two new optional coverages 
have been added. The first is for 
automobile medical payments, 
which will apply irrespective of lia- 
bility so long as insurance is af- 
forded under Coverage A at the 
time of accident. (Premises medi- 
cal payments will be provided by 
endorsement.) The second optional 
coverage is for “property of others 
in charge of named _ insured,” 
which eliminates the frequent use 
of endorsements under Rule 58. 


New Division ADDED 


The most important changes oc- 
cur in the divisions under the defi- 
nition of hazards (formerly termed 


the “definition of operations”). Di- 
visions 3 and 4 of the present 


policy (private and commercial 
livery) have been deleted because 
of infrequent use, and hereafter 
will be handled by endorsement. 
A new Division 3 (elevators) has 
been added, granting full auto- 
matic coverage for such hazards to 
insureds electing the cover. 

The present Divisions 1 and 2 
(“automobile dealer or repair shop” 
and “automobile storage garage or 
service station”) have been re- 
placed by two new divisions. The 
first is “premises—operation—auto- 
mobiles” and the second, “premises 


— operations — automobiles not 


owned or hired.” Any of the de- 
fined operations may select either 
Division 1 or Division 2, except 
that risks regularly engaged in sell- 
ing automobiles must take Division 
1 and self-service gasoline stations 
must take Division 2. Coverage is 
automatic for all premises operated 
for the purposes insured (in ac- 
cordance with a new definition of 
premises) unlike the present pol- 
icy, which limits coverage to the 
premises described. Further spe- 
cific changes in Divisions 1 and 2 
are as follows: 
1. Various words and phrases 
have been deleted as unneces- 
sary language. These include 
“occupation,” premises “here- 
in designated, including the 
public ways immediately ad- 
joining” (now covered in the 
definition of premises), “either 
on the premises or elsewhere,” 
“for any purpose,” “ordinary 
repairs of buildings on the 
premises and the mechanical 
equipment thereof,” and in 
Division 1 the phrase “includ- 
ing repairs of automobiles or 
their parts.” 
2. The phrase “public parking 
place” has been included in 
both divisions. 
3. The phrase “necessary or 
incidental” has been substi- 
tuted for “necessary and inci- 
dental” to make clear that 
operations covered may be 
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either and need not be both. 
4. A new statement in Di- 
vision 1 grants coverage for 
the “occasional use for other 
business purposes and the use 
for non-business purposes of 
any automobile owned by or 
in charge of the named in- 
sured and used principally in 
the above defined operations.” 
This is intended to indicate 
clearly that coverage for occa- 
sional other-business use of 
the car is provided. It also 
serves to replace the present 
coverage for pleasure use and 
to eliminate questions con- 
cerning the last clause in the 
present exclusion “(b).” 


5. A new statement in Divi- 
sion 2 grants coverage for “the 


use in connection with the 

above defined operations of 

any automobile not owned or 
hired by the named insured, 

a partner therein or a mem- 

ber of the household of any 

such person.” This clearly in- 
dicates the difference in auto- 

mobile coverage between Di- 

visions 1 and 2. The present 

exclusion “(c) (1)” accord- 
ingly becomes unnecessary 
and has been deleted. 

The definition of the insured has 
been broadened without additional 
charge, to include any “employee, 
director or stockholder” acting 
within the scope of his duties and 
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“any person or organization hav- 
ing a financial interest in the busi- 
ness of the named insured.” With 
respect to automobiles, the cover- 
age includes any person using and 
any person or organization respon- 
sible for the use of the automobile. 
Coverage no longer is denied to 
one partner for injury or death of 








James B. Donovan 


another partner in every case, or 
to an executive officer with respect 
to cars owned by other executive 
officers. The qualifications of the 
coverage have been changed in 
certain respects. This “additional 
interests” coverage has been avail- 
able previously only by endorse- 
ment and for an additional pre- 
mium charge. 
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Sexms  Ganas 


The new garage policy is a carefully designed “specialty policy” 


Exclusions 

The new contractual exclusion 
“(a)” excepts warranties of goods 
or products. 

The new exclusion “(b)” con- 
tains several clarifications. Auto- 
mobiles “while rented to others by 
the named insured” are now ex- 
cluded, replacing the present ref- 
erence to cars “while rented under 
contract or leased.” Instead of the 


present exclusion of owned or hired 
automobiles “used as a haul-away 


for the conveyance of automo- 
biles,” the new language refers 
simply to “haulaways” to make 
clear the intent to exclude only 
vehicles designed to be used as 
such. These, tank trucks, tank trail- 
ers and tractors used therewith, 
are excluded only while away from 
the premises. When any of the 
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foregoing are “held for sale” they 
also are excluded unless used for 
“demonstrating or testing.” 

Under new exclusion “(c),” per- 
taining to livery operations, these 
are excluded only as to the in- 
sured so using the automobile. The 
second subdivision of the clause 
replaces present exclusion “(e) 
(3)” concerning structural altera- 
tions, etc., but is limited to such 
operations when performed by in- 
dependent contractors (not when 
performed by the insured). 

In addition to changes required 
by the new elevator coverage, the 
new exclusion “(f)” which applies 
to Division 1 as well as Division 2 
now excludes products and com- 
pleted operations coverage only 
with respect to injury to such prod- 
ucts or operations. This is in con- 
formity with the standard products 
and completed operations exclusion 
in general liability policies. 

The next exclusion “(h)” refers 
only to the new coverage for prop- 
erty of others while in the charge 
of the named insured. It includes 
property loaned to the named in- 
sured, and with respect to automo- 
biles it restricts the exclusion of 
driveaways and haulaways to fac- 
tories or “other wholesale” distrib- 
uting points. 


Other Provisions 
The definitions set forth in the 


new insuring agreements have ren- 
dered unnecessary the present con- 
dition entitled “automobile de- 
fined.” This accordingly has been 
deleted. 

In the territorial agreement, the 
Newfoundland” has 
been deleted as it now is consid- 
ered to be part of Canada. 


phrase “or 


The premium condition has been 
revised to follow the form of the 
premium condition in the compre- 
hensive automobile policy. A table 
of premium reduction is applicable 
under Division 2 as well as under 
Division 1. In accordance with the 
new manual rules, Class B persons 
now include service managers and 
the provisions relating to the use 
of automobiles by certain other 


employees are eliminated. The 


overtime rule is eliminated subject 
to an average weekly maximum 
of $100. 


Because of new Coverage D, 
“property of others in charge of 
named insured,” a new deductible 
provision conforming to the man- 
ual rule has been inserted. 

The new garage policy repre- 
sents over two years of study and 
research. As a carefully designed 
“specialty policy” for risks engaged 
in such operations, it should be 
welcomed by companies, producers 
and insureds. 
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“Your boss was in and said his staff spends so much time down here, 
this seems the logical place for office bulletins and charts.” 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 

It cannot be said with certainty that a superior knowledge of the insurance 
business will enable any man to get a risk which is held by a competitor, or from 
a prospect who purchases insurance from a rate standpoint alone. But it can be 
stated that over a period of time, knowledge and the proper application of such 
knowledge will bring results and will build business which competitors will find 
it difficult to disturb owing to the implicit confidence of the client in his sales- 
man.—J. E. Payne, “Do General Insurance Men Need More or Less Salesman- 
ship?” 


Four Years Ago 


There is no source of surety business more desirable than customs bonds, all the 
more so because they are the opening wedge to other insurance business. From 
a production standpoint this class of business has proven profitable to the pro- 
ducer as there is not a great deal of detail work involved in handling them, with 
a minimum of underwriting details. Your market is ready for you as the demand 
or necessity for customs bonds has already been created by law or regulation. 
There is no selling required.—Joseph J. O'Connell, “Custom Bonds Mean 
Business.” 


Two Years Ago 


In every business, whether it deals with tangibles or intangibles, business letters 
constitute one of its most important manufactured “products.” Much depends 
upon whether those letters are business builders or business blunders. The pos- 
sibility for improvement is as obvious as the need for it. The crying need is for 
less cloudy, confused clap-trap and more simple, sunny sincerity. And it might 
help to keep correspondents on the sunny side of the street if they would pon- 
der, and apply, that pithy observation, “Words are like sunbeams; the more 
they are condensed the deeper they burn.”—Ralph W. Smiley, “Make Your 
Letters Builders.” 
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e The manufacturer needs insur- 
ance and he needs the insur- 
ance agent, not as a mere 
delivery service but as a coun- 
selor whose knowledge of 
proper coverages and claim 
procedures will protect him 
from financial loss 


The Manufacturer Speaks Up 


N DISCUSSING problems in the in- 
I surance industry from the man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint, it is first 
necessary to outline the position of 
the manufacturer’s insurance ex- 
ecutive. When the manufacturer 
acquires an insurance manager he 
says to him: “Here is our insurance 
program; analyze it. If the program 
is good, keep it alive. If the pro- 
gram is bad, show me where, why, 
and what you recommend. We will 
keep the same agents and com- 
panies if they are pulling their 
honest weight. If they are not, we 
will put the entire program up for 
competitive bidding. Your duty is 
to see that we do not suffer any 
crippling financial loss which might 
have been averted by insurance. 
Our protection must be complete 
at a cost which is both equitable 
and competitive. You may not allow 
friendships between yourself or this 
company’s officers and any agents 
or companies to influence your 
recommendations. This is the pol- 
icy of the company.” 





By RUSSELL B. GALLAGHER 





The manufacturer expects of his 
insurance agent more than mere 
delivery service; he could arrange 
that within his own organization. 
The manufacturer retains the serv- 
ices of the agent to facilitate nego- 
tiations with the insurance com- 
pany, to advise him on his insurance 
program, to obtain the insurance 
coverages which properly meet the 
manufacturer’s needs, to keep him 
abreast of insurance legislation 
which may affect the manufacturer. 
These are but a few of the duties 
of the insurance agent, once he has 
been appointed the manufacturer’s 
purchasing agent. Let’s get down 
to specific cases starting with the 
original solicitation. 

Before you call on the manufac- 
turer, do a little pre-approach 
work. Social drinking, golf and 
pressure by acquaintances does not 
come under this heading. Pre- 
approach work means learning 
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about the manufacturer’s business, 
products, methods of production, 
sale and distribution, his plant and 
equipment, his suppliers, the 
amount of business he does and 
with whom. Then set up a tenta- 
tive program of insurance based 


upon the information you have col- 


lected. If the manufacturer sells 
his product to a large number of 
stores, his insurance needs are en- 
tirely different than if he sells semi- 
fabricated parts to large manu- 
facturers for assembly. Check his 
fire rates, a simple procedure, to 
see if they approximate the rates 
of other manufacturers occupying 
similar plants. Then, when ycu call 
on the manufacturer by appoint- 
ment, you will have a specific rea- 
son for asking for his time. 


A SERVICE PLAN 


Your proposal should be a gen- 
eral service plan. Point out the ad- 
vantage of having a completely 
coordinated insurance program, il- 
lustrating it by referring to the 
tentative plan you have prepared. 
At this moment you are not trving 
to make a sale, you are still acquir- 
ing information for your history 
file. If you are sufficiently convinc- 
ing, you may ask the manufacturer 
for the opportunity to discuss va- 
rious problems with his department 
heads to obtain information to 
make a complete analysis of his 
exposures, recommendations of an 
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over-all plan of insurance and a 
quotation on its cost. 

You should not ask to see his 
insurance policies before you de- 
liver your plan, for three distinct 
reasons: First, you have a stronger 
case if you are able to say “Regard- 
less of what insurance you carry, 
these are my recommendations. 
Let’s see how they compare with 
your present program.” This is a 
strong attack, difficult to evade. 
Second, you will weaken your case 
if the manufacturer gets the im- 
pression you are nothing but a sec- 
ond guesser who never speaks first. 
Third, if your plan is not sufficient- 
ly sound you should not have the 
privilege of robbing a more astute 
agent who has set up a sound pro- 
gram. 


DELIVER THE COVERAGE 


Let us assume you are successful 
in your solicitation and your pro- 
gram is accepted. You must then 
deliver the coverage prescribed. As 
you must admit, every manufac- 
turer differs from all other manu- 
facturers in some respect, large or 
small. Your coverages should be 
drawn to fit your client’s needs. 
When your client needs a non- 
standard coverage, get it for him. 
If your number one company offers 
a cost which is not equitable to the 
client, remember that you must 
consider your client’s interest first. 
The rate must be adequate, but it 
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is up to you to see that it is not 
excessive. Don’t shop a line up 
and down the street, but do know 
what the boys next door are doing. 

When a coverage is advisable, 
when an increase in rate is neces- 
sary, when the amount of insur- 
ance coverage is insufficient—stand 
up and say so. Your client will ad- 
mire you for it, if you can back up 
opinion with sound reason or fact. 
If your client is unreasonable in 
demanding a differential in cost or 
an unfair loss adjustment, take him 
aside and give him sound advice 
unflavored by your personal desire. 
It’s not necessary to talk down to 
him, however; he is mature, even 
if he doesn’t understand insurance 
terms. Also, he is still the princi- 
pal, you the agent. 

Your knowledge of insurance 
contracts and insurance markets 
should be substantial. To repeat, 
you cannot accept the opinion of 
an underwriter when it is at vari- 
ance with client’s needs. 
Remember the company men rec- 
ognize a “weak sister,” and give 
just what the book prescribes. Your 
underwriter will rate you on your 
knowledge of the business; be sure 


your 


your personal rating is high. When 
handle it 


you have an account, 
properly. Don’t neglect it in order 
to get new business. Learn all you 
can about each account. Analyze 


it and discuss it with your com- 
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pany men. When you call on your 
established client, don’t just drop 
in socially. Have a purpose, discuss 
it, get a decision, and get out. 
Never, please, drop in to “see what 
I can do for you, today.” 

On the subject of neglecting 
business, permit me to refer to a 
young acquaintance who made up 
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a work schedule, calling only on 
accounts which had been with the 
same agents for longer than five 
years. He sold 40 percent of the 
prospects to whom he told his 
story, when he proved that neglect 
had raised hob with their insurance 
protection. He never used cost as 
a weapon because he found that 
the average medium-to-large ac- 
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count usually places protection be- 
fore cost. 

The manufacturer believes his 
agent should have an organization 
and not be a one-man show. An 
organization built “in depth” has 
reserves, like a football team. Let 
the great one be the quarter-back 
but have young, vigorous youth 
pressing from below to keep him 
on his toes. If you will spend some 
of your agency income toward de- 
veloping an organization for better 
service, the dividends will be great. 
Have you considered the impres- 
sion it makes on your client when 
you have to go outside your own 
office and bring in the company 
man each time you need to discuss 
even a common coverage? Would 
it be better to develop this skill in 
your own office? 


CuHeck YouR Own PRACTICES 

For examples of good or poor 
handling, search your own files. Do 
you examine each new policy you 
receive, to see if it covers your 
client’s exposure? Do you follow 
the same practice with renewals? 
Do you audit it for proper rate, 
check the current market for rates 
and ascertain that your rate is 
competitive? Do you analyze audits 
for correctness? You have not done 
your duty when you show a sched- 
ule of titles in a letter which reads: 
“Other available coverages are riot 
and civil commotion, collapse, sub- 
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sidence, etc., etc.” This sounds as 
if you are saying, “We carry silk, 
cotton, nylon and_ mercerized 
thread in white, black, brown... .” 
If they are available does your 
client need them? You ought to 
know whether he does, why he 
does, how much it will cost, what 
it will do. Your client won’t buy a 
title. He buys “what it does” for 
him, not what it is or what it costs. 


In Case oF Loss 

So far, we have not considered 
the manufacturer’s loss problems. 
In many instances, the loss is a 
direct result of the agent’s failure 
to act courageously. What is your 
attitude when your client grumbles 
about the inspector’s recommenda- 
tions? Do you consider the full im- 
plications of the recommendation 
or do you quiet the inspector to 
ease your embarrassment. If you 
have the courage, you will sit 
down with your client and the in- 
spector. You will hold a hearing of 
the reasons for and against the 
recommendation. After you dismiss 
the inspector, you will give your 
opinion to your client. 

You may tell him, “Physical and 
profit losses from fire may be small, 
when compared to the other losses 
which follow. What is a workman’s 
life worth, to his family? What is 
his ‘know how’ worth to his em- 
ployer? Here is economic loss over 
and beyond your own!” Will your 
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Pre-approach work means learning about the manufacturer’s business 
5 


client lose customers if he can’t 
deliver? Will he lose prestige? Cer- 
tainly he will. These are but a few 
of his economic losses. The most an 
employer can do to protect his em- 
ployees is the least he can do. The 
Texas City catastrophe destroyed 
the plant of a manufacturer famous 
for his advanced ideas in safe 
housekeeping. He could not avoid 
the result of another’s carelessness, 


When asked what they considered 
the principal loss, one of the of- 
ficers replied, “Men! Men and 
knowledge!” 

What does the manufacturer ex- 
pect the agent to do when the loss 
occurs? He expects the agent to see 
that the claim report is properly 
executed, promptly filed and acted 
upon, by the insurance company. 
The agent’s knowledge of the con- 
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tract, insurance law and the com- 
mon law means much to the manu- 
facturer, otherwise he wouldn't 
employ the agent. Since the insur- 
ance policy cannot prevent the 
occurrence, it is obvious that the 
employment of the agent is to pre- 
vent financial loss to the manufac- 
turer. Where will he suffer the 
greater loss, through the occurrence 
or through the adjustment? 


Know CLAIM PROCEDURE 

Many losses are settled to the 
detriment of the insured because 
neither he nor his agent know how 
to present the claim properly. I do 
not imply that the adjuster would 
be unfair. If those who are familiar 
with the manufacturer's business 
cannot make out a proper claim, 
how can you expect the adjuster 
any better? The agent’s 
knowledge of the procedure nec- 
essary to the establishment of valid 
limited to the 
physical possession of a supply of 


to do 


claims cannot be 


“proof of loss” forms to be filled 
out by the client. The agent should 
complete the form with him, check- 
ing his figures for accounting or 
other errors; know how to collect 


every cent to which he is entitled, 
and do it. As an agent, don’t rely 
on the good-hearted adjuster to 
show you how. 

Recently, an insurance executive 
told me that the insurance business 
is full of imponderables. “Not the 
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least of these,” he said, “is the al- 
most universal insistence on retain- 
ing the status quo and refusing to 
move into the golden era ahead.” 
This executive feels that machinery 
has been designed, if not built, to 
relieve two of the insurance indus- 
try’s greatest bottlenecks—interstate 
rating and multiple line underwrit- 
ing. In that executive’s opinion the 
insurance industry could solve its 
own problems by pushing this ma- 
chinery through the legal mill. 
Why should there be fire, casualty, 
marine or surety companies? Why 
should it be necessary to read a list 
of definitions before you can tell 
whether the inland-marine depart- 
ment of a fire company can write 
the coverage, or whether you must 
place part of it with the fire depart- 
ment of the same company, part 
with a casualty company and force 
your client to assume the remainder 
of the exposure? 


CooPpERATION ESSENTIAL 

The manufacturer needs insur- 
ance. He is cooperative. He ex- 
pects cooperation in return. His 
problems, his viewpoint must be 
considered. Examine, if you will, 
the situation in the rating of inter- 
state risks for fire insurance. The 
manufacturer needs interstate rat- 
ing in all lines. He needs multiple 
line underwriting. He needs special 
risk treatment of coverage. It is not 
my intention to imply that this con- 
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dition is considered desirable by 
insurance companies. It is inevi- 
table during a transitory period. 
Its correction will not come as a 
result of interminable conferences 
within the industry. It will follow 
forthright action by forward-look- 
ing insurance executives, those 
who believe in the future, who are 
not content to be led but must 
themselves lead. 

It is true that the manufacturer 
expects his insurance company to 
be sound financially. This is partly 
his agent’s job in placing the cover- 
age, but it is also the duty of the 
insurance company to remain that 
way. Sound methods of operation 
we necessary, but soundness of 
method cannot be inferred to mean 
reactionary methods. Sometimes 
there are good reasons why “it 
can’t be done.” When there are, 
the companies should not camou- 
flage them. 

An example of bad handling is 
the discussion of the term rule. 
There are two reasons why many 
companies want to eliminate the 
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term discount. First, it ties up too 
much capital for too long a time 
in the unearned premium reserve. 
Second, an inadequate rate be- 
comes still less adequate when dis- 
counted. This is simple arithmetic. 
Why prattle about the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Sherman Act, Public Law 15, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
rest of the circus of confusion. 
Stand up and give the reason why 
it’s not good, if it isn’t. If it is bad, 
economically, let the other fellow 
choke on all of it he can get past 
his teeth. If it is merely an attempt 
to get a rate increase without that 
name, the company will only lose 
its shirt to competition. 

The manufacturer can sum up 
his total requirements of his insur- 
ance companies in a few 
words: 


very 


Be strong financially. 

Be progressive in underwriting. 
Be competitive as to cost. 

Be honest in public relations. 
Be leaders, not followers. 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL man is the man who 
holds onto the old just as long as it is 
good, and grabs the new just as soon as it is 


better. 


Robert P. Vanderpoel, as 
quoted in The Marylander 
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e A complete insurance program 
for food processing plants in- 
cludes a wide variety of cov- 
erages which may be provided 
in several ways. Complete sur- 
veys and analysis will deter- 
mine how best to protect each 
individual risk 


Insuring Food Processing Plants 


N PLANNING an insurance pro- 
I gram for food processing plants 
of any kind, a complete survey and 
analysis should be made of the plant 
operations and property ownership 
to assure proper coverage with ade- 
quate limits. Although special 
equipment will call for individual 
treatment, the kinds of insurance 
needed will fall into three general 
classifications: (1) factories, plants 
and other real estate, (2) contents 
and equipment and (3) business 
operations, including manufacturing 
and sales. 

It is. assumed that the property 
will, as a matter of course, be ade- 
quately protected in fire and allied 
lines. In addition, such processing 
plants usually need a wide variety 
of the casualty and fidelity-surety 
coverages. 

To begin with the casualty lines, 
let’s first consider the general liabil- 
ity coverages. Food processors are 
liable to damage suits if, through 
negligence, they cause injury to or 
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death of persons other than their 
employees, such as tradesmen or 
repairmen having occasion to come 
upon the factory or warehouse 
premises, or other members of the 
public who may be injured because 
of some condition in the premises. 
Similar liability exists for causing 
property damage to others. 

Bodily injury or property dam- 
age may result away from the 
premises through negligence of the 
food processor’s employees. Persons 
having consumed products handled 
by food processors may bring suit 
for injuries claimed as a result of 
something harmful in the product. 
Here product public insurance is an 
outstanding form of needed liability 
insurance protection. Written con- 
tracts or agreements, containing so- 
called “hold harmless” clauses, may 
also create liability if someone is 
injured or property damaged. Pro- 
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tection against loss from these haz- 
ards can be secured by purchasing 
general liability insurance. A suit- 
able insurance program can be ar- 
ranged in one of two ways; first, on 
a selective basis involving some or 
all of the following coverages: 

Manufacturers liability in- 
surance 

Elevator liability insurance 

Products liability insurance 

Independent contractors lia- 
bility insurance (covers in- 
sured’s liability for acts of a 
hired contractor) 

Contractual liability insur- 
ance (covers the insured’s lia- 
bility assumed in exchange for 
a granted privilege) 

Owners, landlords and ten- 
ants liability insurance (where 
wholesale or retail stores are 
operated ) 

and, second, on a comprehensive 
general liability insurance basis to 
take care of all existing hazards as 
well as those that may develop. 
Food processors need workmen’s 
compensation insurance to pay for 
the cost of occupational injury or 
loss of life sustained by their em- 
ployees. A workmen’s compensation 
policy affords protection up to the 
limit prescribed by the state com- 
pensation law. If the food processor 
has operations in more than one 
state, be sure that workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is obtained un- 
der all applicable state workmen’s 
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compensation acts. 

In some instances, where the 
business of food processors may re- 
quire their employees to go on 
board vessels to make deliveries or 
call for shipments, the United States 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act may apply should an em- 
ployee be injured on shipboard. As 
regular workmen’s compensation 
insurance policies do not cover any 
liability under this act unless spe- 
cifically endorsed to provide this 
coverage, it is important that the 
policy be so endorsed in circum- 
stances of this kind. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

Next in line, perhaps, are the 
automobile insurance requirements. 
Not only owned automobiles need 
coverage, but also those that may 
be hired and non-owned cars oper- 
ated in the interests of the insured. 
Fleet automatic coverage should be 
provided for commercial vehicles 
used either to secure materials from 
the producer or to make deliveries, 
and also for any owned passenger 


cars used by salesmen, buyers and 
others in the business. 

Blanket protection should be af- 
forded for automobiles of all types 
hired by the insured and operated 
either by his employees or by em- 
ployees of the owner who are under 


the insured’s direct supervision. 
Operations of so-called “indepen- 
dent contractors” who work under 
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contract to the insured or handle 
his products but retain supervision 
over the method and manner of 
their operations, should be included, 
and should be separately defined 
because of differences in coverage 
and_ rating. Blanket protection 
should also be given for any auto- 
mobile not in either of the fore- 
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going two classes which is operated 
by its owner or others in the busi- 
ness interests of the insured. This 
would include not only regular out- 
side employees such as salesmen, 
buyers and collectors, but any em- 
ployee hired for occasional opera- 
tion of an automobile or any other 
person who may use a car in con- 
nection with the insured’s business. 
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All of these hazards should be 
covered under a single comprehen- 
sive policy which provides full auto- 
matic protection for all known 
hazards and also will cover any 
liability arising out of undisclosed 
hazards or new enterprises not con- 
templated when the policy is writ- 
ten. 

In conjunction with the insurance 
on non-owned automobiles it is ad- 
vantageous to the insured to arrange 
for a schedule policy covering the 
automobiles of salesmen, buyers 
and others who regularly use their 
own cars in transacting the insured’s 
business. Such a policy can include 
other employees’ cars if the insured 
considers it advisable. This will en- 
able him to keep close track at all 
times of the existence of underlying 
insurance and the adequacy of the 
limits carried, and will protect his 
loss record against claims which 
might otherwise be charged against 
the company under the non-owner- 
ship feature. Concerns of this type 
are almost invariably well known 
in their territory and are apt to be 
targets for higher than average ver- 
dicts; therefore, adequate limits are 
extremely important. 


BuRGLARY COVERAGES 
Burglary insurance, in its various 
forms, needs to be given particular 
attention. If the insurance is to be 
provided on a specific standard 
policy basis, the appropriate indi- 
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vidual coverages would be as fol- 
lows: 

Mercantile open stock burglary: 
Indemnifies insured against loss of 
merchandise, furniture, fixtures and 
equipment by burglary, and damage 
thereto by burglary or attempted 
burglary. 

Mercantile safe burglary insur- 
ance: Indemnifies insured for all 
loss by burglary of insured prop- 
erty within safe or vault by feloni- 
ous entry or actual force and vio- 
lence, leaving visible marks; and for 
all direct damage (except by fire) 
to safe or vault and property therein 
and to furniture, fixtures and other 
property caused by burglary and 
attempt. 

Messenger, interior and paymas- 
ter robbery insurance: Indemnifies 
insured for loss or damage occa- 
sioned by robbery or attempt there- 
at to money, securities and other 
property from a custodian within or 
without the insured premises; as 
well as resulting property damage, 
and covers payroll, deposits or other 
funds. As large payrolls are regu- 
larly distributed in cash at many 
packing plants, and often far from 
police protection, this coverage 
should be urged. 

Safe deposit box burglary and 
robbery insurance: Covers loss of 
valuables in a specified safe deposit 
box. 

As an alternative, however, the 
“all risk” money and securities broad 
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form policy has a wide market. A 
part of the increased cost for this 
form over and above the standard 
policy rates, can be offset by writing 
the policy for three years at two 
and one half times the annual pre- 
mium, payable in advance. 


Broap FormM COVERAGE 


Under the money and securities 
broad form policy, the loss-within- 
premises insuring agreement covers 
all loss of money and securities, ex- 
cept fidelity losses, occurring within 
the premises and caused by the 
actual destruction, disappearance 
or wrongful abstraction thereof; 
and all loss of, or damage (except 
by fire) to, property caused by safe 
burglary or robbery within the 
premises, and damage (except by 
fire) to a locked cash register, cash 
drawer or cash box in the premises 
caused by robbery or safe burglary 
or by burglarious entry, or attempt 
thereat, into the premises. The loss- 
outside-premises insuring agree- 
ment covers all loss of money and 
securities occurring outside the 
premises and caused by the actual 
destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction thereof while 
being conveyed by a messenger; 
and all loss of or damage to prop- 
erty caused by robbery or attempt 
thereat outside the premises, while 
such property is being conveyed by 
a messenger. 

While the policy does not grant 
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Refrigeration is the basic principle in food processing plants. 


open stock burglary coverage on 
merchandise contained in the prem- 
ises, this insurance can be provided 
by endorsement. 

In keeping with this policy, too, 
for the risks under consideration, 
would be the “all risk” coverage 
afforded by the paymaster broad 
form policy. This policy covers loss 
caused by the actual destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful abstrac- 


tion of money and checks intended 
solely for the payroll of the assured. 


DisHoNnesty INSURANCE 

Consideration of the money and 
securities policy suggests still an- 
other alternative, which has to do 
with dishonesty insurance. The pop- 
ular 3-D policy (comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion policy), which permits fidelity 
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coverage to be written under the 
terms of either the commercial 
blanket bond or the blanket position 
bond, can be written to include the 
“within premises” and “outside 
premises” coverages provided un- 
der Insuring Agreements II and III, 
respectively, similar to the inside 
premises and outside premises sec- 
tions of the money and securities 
broad form policy. 


Use BLANKET ForRM 

Where burglary insurance is writ- 
ten on the individual form basis, 
however, the employee dishonesty 
coverage should be in blanket form 
—either a primary commercial 
blanket bond or a blanket position 
bond. 

Either of these bonds will indem- 
nify the insured against loss, through 
any fraudulent or dishonest act 
committed by any of his employees, 
of money or other property, real or 
personal, belonging to the insured 
or held by the insured in any ca- 
pacity—including that part of an 
inventory shortage which the in- 
sured shall conclusively prove has 
been caused by the fraud or dis- 
honesty of any employee or em- 
ployees. 

Outgoing check coverage is a 
necessary companion coverage, pro- 
vided by a depositors forgery bond, 
which will indemnify the insured 
and any bank in which the insured 
has a checking or savings account, 
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against loss through forgery or al- 
teration of negotiable instruments 
named in the bond. 


SurETY Bonps 


Surety bond requirements in- 
clude performance bonds covering 
construction of new plants or addi- 
tions to old ones; and in connection 
with the operation of the plant, de- 
livery of freight without bill of 
lading bonds or bonds for payment 
of freight charges may be required. 
In cases of railroad siding, permit 
bonds may be necessary. If the 
food processing plant operates a 
warehouse, a bond in favor of the 
government may be required, guar- 
anteeing that goods stored will be 
properly handled and will be avail- 
able upon presentation of receipt. 

Finally, for maximum coverage, 
boiler and machinery insurance and 
glass insurance should be carried. 


BoILER & MACHINERY INSURANCE 


In the modern packing plant, the 
main insurable objects are steam 
boilers, because a large amount of 
steam at high pressure is required 
for the various cooking processes. 
Steam is required for heating pur- 
poses in rendering and processing 
edible and non-edible fats; it is also 
used for the sterilization of various 
machines and objects. Large vol- 
umes of hot water are required, for 
instance, in a packing house. Fur- 
thermore, insurance is needed for 
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air compressors and tanks, which 
furnish compressed: air for operat- 
ing air-lifts, cooler-door openers, 
sprinkler systems, sausage-stuffing 
machines, labeling machines, air 
tools or small air hoists. 

In some of these plants steam 
engines or turbines are used to gen- 
erate power; but by and large to- 
day, in the modern processing plant 
of any kind, steam is used solely for 
whatever process the individual 
plant may require, and the power 
to operate the equipment is pur- 
chased from the public utility. It is 
believed that the use of steam for 
operating a power plant in the 
packing industry today, while per- 
haps there are many such plants in 
existence, is in the minority as com- 
pared with those who buy their 
power and use motors to drive the 
various equipment. 


Larcest NEED 

Refrigeration is the basic princi- 
ple and the largest need of insur- 
ance in all these food processing 
plants (with the exception of can- 
neries), and the insuring of a re- 
frigerating system involves first, the 
motor; second, compressors, and 
third, the system proper. 

Direct damage is, of course, a 
most important coverage, as is con- 
sequential damage which protects 
against accidental spoilage resulting 
from the lack of the particular ob- 
ject upon which the continuance of 
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refrigeration depends. This same 


coverage is necessary in connection 
with the processing part of the in- 
dustry. Failure of any piece of 
equipment in a food processing 
plant not only does substantial di- 


rect damage, but may contribute to 
the consequential damage. It also 
may curtail or totally disrupt the 
production schedule, necessitating 
use and occupancy insurance, which 
is designed to idemnify the assured 
for his anticipated loss of profit and 
continuous overhead expense and is 
more specifically referred to as busi- 
ness interruption insurance. 

Gass INSURANCE 

A comprehensive glass policy 
would cover all damage (except by 
fire) to the insured glass, lettering 
and ornamentation caused by the 
accidental breakage of such glass, 
or by acids or chemicals acciden- 
tally or maliciously applied thereto, 
provided the glass, lettering or orna- 
mentation so damaged is unfit for 
the purpose for which it was being 
used just before the damage oc- 
curred. 

Here, then, are the coverages 
which will provide complete pro- 
tection for risks of this type. Obvi- 
ously, with the many forms which 
are available and desirable, the in- 
suring of food processing plants 
should prove a fertile field for the 
enterprising agent. 
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N TOPPLED TANK CARS. Sprawled across the tracks are 
was the cause of this jumble of freight cars which several smoldering tank cars and box cars which were 
had been on their way to a nearby dam site, derailed and burst into flames in a recent freak accident. 
carrying building supplies. Twenty-two cars Railroad officials reported that no one was injured and 
were derailed in the accident. that the cause of the mishap was as yet undetermined. 


A Railroad 
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SLIGHT DELAY. In order to get an early start on his EXPENSIVE EXPLOSION. Costly in both lives 
vacation, the owner of this car packed it up the night and property loss was this turbine room blast which 
before and put it in the garage. This was the sight killed two men, left others unaccounted for, and 
which greeted his eyes next morning. Nearby excavations badly damaged a million-dollar power plant. Power 
were the cause of the collapse of the garage walls. was cut off in 11 counties serviced by the plant. 





MIRACLE MAN. Believe it or not, the driver of FAMILY TRAGEDY. Driver and his wife were killed 
this car actually lived to tell the tale after the falling instantly when ir car hurtled a gully and plunged 
boom of a crané crashed down upon his automobile 130 feet into this rocky canyon. Their 14-year-old 
as he was passing a construction site. Pinned in the daughter was thrown clear and survived. It took her 
wreckage, he escaped death by inches! six hours to climb the cliffs and reach the road. 


A Motor Vehicle 


THE. NEWo 


EDDYING SMOKE partly conceals the blackened timbers HOLOCAUST resulted when a truck loaded with 
of this lumber yard which was totally destroyed in a recent line and one carrying a load of oxygen met in an a 
four-alarm fire. Blaze wrecked seven homes, left 26 per- head-on collision. The drivers of both vehicles 
sons homeless, damaged three other buildings and routed izing deaths in the eruption of dense smoke 
more than 100 residents of the section. which resembled a miniature volcano. 








2-DIV A ten-ton gasoline truck cools its nose Cc ROPHIC CRASH. The remains of charred autos 
Re river after ferry’s anchor chain broke when and buildings are mingled in the aftermath of a death-dealing 
tried to move ashore. Sensing what was going to trailer-truck collision in which the driver of the truck and 
en, diver leapt to safety. It took a wrecking crew his companion were burned beyond recognition, six cars 


pS hours to haul out the truck. were demolished and four buildings were destroyed by fire. 
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GRIEF-STRICKEN parents stood helplessly by while FOUR ALARM fire hastened the end of this build- 
a 3-year-old boy and his 14-month-old brother perished ing which was undergoing demolition. Almost all 
in this blazing home. Their mother had been visiting fire-fighting equipment was called out as flames 
and their father had been at work when the fire spread to a nearby restaurant and set many smaller 
broke out. Both were too late to get through the flames. fires over a wide area. 





DOUBLED UP. Its framework twisted like paper, a radio CAVED IN. These automobiles which, fresh off 
tower curves into the water—one of the many acts of the assembly line, were smashed by a collapsing 
destruction wrought by 150-mile-an-hour winds which warehouse wall, are additional victims of the 
roared through the area. The hotel in the background, same hurricane, which ran up a property damage 
veteran of many such storms, suffered very little damage. score running into millions of dollars. 


A Windstorm 
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COUNTRY CRASH. Barely missing a new CITY CRASH. Sprawled across a city street is the splintered 
heusing development, this single seater plane wreckage of an airplane which had been rented by a young 
crashed into a nearby wood and lodged nose man and his fiancee. Both of them were taken to the hospital 
down in a tree. Accident, which was due to in serious condition when it plummeted to earth just a few 
motor failure, seriously injured the pilot. blocks from the girl’s home. 
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e Agents and adjusters have a 
common purpose which, 
through cooperation, they can 
achieve: the prompt, fair and 
equitable settlement of a loss 


Agents and Adjusters 


HE ADJUSTMENT and payment 
Ts losses certainly afford a 
great opportunity to develop and 
maintain sound public relations 
with policyholders, but what kind 
of loss adjustments accomplish this 
desired relationship? The answer 
is simple—of course, it is those 
which are satisfactory to the as- 
sured. 

I am sure we all realize that this 
kind of adjustment cannot always 
be made. Not all policyholders are 
satisfied with a fair and equitable 
adjustment of their loss. To ap- 
proach the problem with the 
thought that every adjustment 
made will be entirely satisfactory 
to the policyholder is simply wish- 
ful thinking. It would be just as 
impossible for a retail merchant to 
open the doors of his store and 
say, “There are no prices on our 
merchandise. We'll sell everything 
to our customers at a price they 
think is satisfactory. We want our 
customers to be satisfied.” 


By HUGH N. LEWIS 


There is a limit as to how far a 
businessman can go in satisfying 
his customers. The merchant who 
sold his goods under such circum- 
stances probably would still have 
some customers who 
who would want to return their 
purchase and tell him that they 
had not and 
equitable treatment which they ex- 
pected. You know and I know that 
firms using the slogan, “The cus- 
tomer is always right,” are not only 
fooling the customers, but fooling 
themselves. A more applicable 
slogan would be, “The customer 
may not always be right; but right 
or wrong, he is still a customer.” A 
man who pays a premium for in- 
surance is entitled to consideration 
in this business. Other than a sense 
of security, the policyholder de- 
rives no benefit from the insurance 
policy unless he suffers a loss. That 


dissatisfied 


received the fair 
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is why the adjustment and pay- 
ment of losses plays such an im- 
portant part in the field of public 
relations. 

When I say that it is impossible 
to adjust every loss to the complete 
satisfaction of the policyholder, I 
don’t mean to imply that I do not 
believe much can be done to re- 
duce the number of unsatisfactory 
loss payments. This calls for the 
sincere efforts of everyone in the 
insurance business. Each of us has 
a duty to perform and a responsi- 
bility which we must recognize. 
The agent has an obligation to the 
companies he represents, and they 
in turn have an obligation to him. 
It is my honest opinion, however, 
that the local agent has a greater 
responsibility and obligation to the 
insuring public than any other in- 
dividual in the insurance business. 
By the same token, the local agent 
derives more benefit from good 
public relations. You as agents have 
the greatest opportunity to improve 
public relations. You have more 
contact. with the insuring public, 
and do more business with the in- 
suring public, than anyone else. 
You can do more to eliminate un- 
satisfactory loss adjustments than 
any other person connected with 
the adjustment. I will go further 
and say that a large percentage of 
unsatisfactory adjustments _ origi- 
nate when the policy is written. 
Undesirable risks breed losses and 
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undesirable adjustments. A policy 
issued to an undesirable assured 
sooner or later results in a loss 
which cannot be fairly and equi- 
tably adjusted. You have an 
obligation to your company to 
eliminate unsatisfactory risks and 
undesirable assureds. When this has 
been done, you will have gone a 








Hugh N. Lewis 


long way toward eliminating un- 
satisfactory loss adjustments. 
However, they may stem from 
other causes. The assured and the 
risk may both be desirable, but if 
in writing the policy you fail to in- 
sure the property correctly, you are 
inviting vexatious delay in the ad- 
justment of any loss. In my experi- 
ence I have seen honest assureds 
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suffer honest losses and yet be vic- 
tims of abnormal delay in securing 
final payment because the policy 
was not properly written. 


Case History 

As an example, the fire insurance 
policy covers the interest of the as- 
sured. A recent loss involved a 
policy issued in the name of an 
elderly widow whose interest in 
the dwelling covered was confined 
to a one-third dower interest for 
life. Title to the property was ac- 
tually vested in her two children 
subject to her one-third dower in- 
terest for life. The adjuster who 
was handling this loss had no al- 
ternative but to submit the facts to 
the insurer for instructions. It is 
not within the scope of the ad- 
juster’s authority to reform the con- 
tract after the loss occurs. In this 
particular case, the company per- 
mitted reformation of their policy 
to cover in the name of those per- 
sons who had a full insurable inter- 
est in the property and accepted 
liability for a total loss under their 
policy. 

Let’s see where this delay origi- 
nated. The local agent said, “They 
told me how to issue the policy 
and that’s what I did.” Would it 
not have been simpler for the 
agent to have asked, “Who owns 
this property I am insuring?” You 
may say the company collected the 
premium for the policy and it 
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makes no difference who owned it. 
I say the company has a right to 
know whom they are insuring be- 
fore a loss occurs. 

I know of numerous instances 
where policies have been issued 
containing a coinsurance clause 
about which the assured had no 
knowledge. The insurance policy 
speaks for itself, but it seems to 
me that the local agent has a moral 
obligation to explain this provision 
of the policy to the assured before 
the latter suffers a loss. 

If ever a time exists when he has 
an obligation to his assured, it ex- 
ists when that assured has suffered 
a loss. It is then that the agent is 
in a position to deliver to him the 
merchandise he has bought. 


A COMMON PURPOSE 


A spirit of cooperation between 
the agent and the adjuster will do 
much to facilitate the handling of 
any loss. I have seen adjustments 
where it appeared that the pur- 
poses of the agent and the adjuster 
were entirely at variance. In reality 
we have a common purpose: to ef- 
fect a prompt, fair and equitable 
adjustment of the assured’s loss. It 
is the duty of the agent to give the 
assured the benefit of his knowl- 
edge of the business and to advise 
the assured in matters pertaining to 
the loss. Remember that the fire 
insurance policy is not a one-way 
street. There are requirements of 
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When a loss occurs the agent can 


the assured after a loss occurs, as 
well as requirements of the com- 
pany. It seems to me that a realiza- 
tion on the part of both the 
adjuster and the agent of their 
relative positions in the loss adjust- 
ment will do much to alleviate the 
feeling of apprehension that every 
assured must have when he has 
suffered a loss and must negotiate 
an adjustment with the company. 


“deliver the goods” 


to his assured 


I have had much to say about 
what agents can do to insure satis- 
factory loss payments and not 
much about what adjusters can do. 
You probably don’t need anyone 
to tell you what’s wrong with an 
adjuster. But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that an adjuster’s 
cardinal duty is to the company he 
represents. I think an adjuster who 
stops to consider how he can best 
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serve the interest of the company 
is the one who will make an adjust- 
ment most satisfactory to both the 
company and the assured. 

An adjuster who has made a 
conscientious effort to determine 
the actual loss and damage, and 
has negotiated with the policy- 
holder in a fair and equitable man- 
ner, has performed a service for his 
company that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. The good will 
that accompanies a satisfactory loss 
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adjustment cannot be measured by 
any monetary scale. Yet such an ad- 
justment cannot be made by the 
adjuster alone, or the company 
alone, or the agent alone. It de- 
pends upon harmonious relation- 
ship among all three. 

The best barometer of public re- 
lations is what the public thinks of 
the relationship. What we in the 
industry think is not so important 
and what we say is less important. 
The final test is what we do. 
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“I hate to be associated with a pressure group, but what can you do?” 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Wuat’s New? 

Your clients do not think of insur- 
ance every time they make a purchase, 
so it is up to you to find out what they 
have been adding and see that their 
insurance fits. The simplest way to do 
this is to make a survey and bring it 
up to date annually. But if you just 
can’t bring yourself to make surveys, 
make it a habit to get into a conversa- 
tion with your insured every now and 
then. Tell him anything you have done 
around your home—new car, new re- 
frigerator, some remodeling, and then 
you can get him to tell you about his 
changes—might include the things men- 
tioned or even a new job, a new addi- 
tion to the family, new furniture in the 
living room, his new summer cottage, 
or a power boat. All these things pave 
the way to more insurance by making 
old insurance inadequate and creating 
need for new coverage. 

—The Local Agent 
7 7 y 


FoLLow-up Carp 


What a salesman does after the call 
is just as important as what he does 
during the call—especially if he doesn’t 


make the sale. A good way to keep 
your story in the prospect’s mind and 
make him remember you, is to send 
him a follow-up card. 

The message can be anything that 
the agent thinks will help make the 
sale. A handwritten note seems to be 
the best bet both from an attention- 
getting standpoint and for changing 
the message to fit the situation. Your 
name, telephone number and address 
should be on the card in a conspicuous 
position. Some salesmen paste small 
but good quality pictures of themselves 
on their follow-up cards, while others 
have them printed on. Lines of insur- 
ance sold by the agent, as well as the 
names of the companies he represents, 
are other information that can be in- 
cluded. 

The general design of the card may 
follow any stationery or advertising 
style used by the agent. It should be 
remembered, however, that institu- 
tional advertising should not bury the 
sales message. 


Such a prospect card is simple, in- 
expensive and an excellent reminder. 
—Rough Notes 
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Contractors LIABILITY AND 
THE HovusEHOLD SERVICEMAN 

Who are your prospects for the con- 
tractors’ liability coverage? If you're 
like the average person, when some- 
body mentions the word “contractor,” 
you immediately think of cranes, steam 
shovels, ditches, sewers, building con- 
struction and other such items. To you 
a contractor is a guy who operates in 
a big way, employs a lot of people 
and probably uses a lot of power 
machinery. 

Why not think of a “contractor” in 
terms of the ordinary household ser- 
viceman? The paper hanger, interior 
decorator, plumber, electrician, floor 
waxer, carpet cleaner, radio or refrig- 
erator repairman, piano tuner, uphol- 
sterer and linoleum mechanic—all these 
men, like the big operator with his 
cranes and steam shovels, are contrac- 
tors. 

Now all these men have one thing 
in common; they are not like the road 
builder who excavates or resurfaces a 
street and waits, so to speak, for trou- 
ble to come to him; they come right 
into the home, into the midst of poten- 
tial trouble. And everything in the 
vicinity of their operations is easily 
damaged and they may be held liable 
for such damage. 

It would appear that the exposure 
in writing these home maintenance 
contractors is greater than ordinary, 
and this is true. The answer, of course, 
lies in securing an adequate spread of 
similar types of risks and in careful 
underwriting to avoid the known care- 
less, incompetent or inexperienced con- 
tractor. In this manner the home ser- 
viceman can be insured and the pro- 
ducer can still maintain his market 
with his company by reason of the 
satisfactory results. 

“All right,” you say, “but the pre- 


mium is very small on this kind of risk. 
Is it worth my while to go after it?” 
The answer is “Yes!” The premium is 
small but so is the service required. 
Once sold, this insurance is generally 
renewed without difficulty, since com- 
petition is negligible. Furthermore, a 
large volume of these smaller risks is 
probably more desirable than one large 
risk, for the simple reason that the loss 
of a single line then makes very little 
difference. 

To have 10 or 20 or even more of 
these risks in your files is really no trick 
at all, if you will just give a moment’s 
thought to the partial list noted pre- 
viously. 

—William A. Lutz in the 
American Agency Bulletin 
7 7 : 
No Fam WEATHER LINE 

Here and there some reductions and 
an occasional cancellation of use and 
occupancy are being reported by com- 
pany underwriters, as business and 
profits for certain firms decline. So far 
the amount of this has been small and 
underwriters are not specially worried. 
One large company reports that there 
is perhaps a 10% over-all decline, only 
a shade more noticeable in the mer- 
cantile field than in others. 

Some companies have taken occasion 
to furnish their field staffs with argu- 
ments tor use when the occasion arises. 
Perhaps the most logical reason for not 
reducing or cancelling U. & O. in a 
period of declining profits is that the 
fewer the profits the greater the need 
for them. A firm’s position is more 
hazardous the closer it gets to the 
dividing line between profit and loss. 
Even during the depression, firms that 
were running in the red, laid out money 
for U. & O. to keep in business in 
event of fire or other catastrophe. 

—The National Underwriter 
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Fatt Guys 

Farmers have fewer accidents with 
motor vehicles, such as autos, trucks 
and tractors, than they do with horses, 
mules and other livestock. 

Next to falls, accidents involving 
animals are the most common on the 
farm, it is revealed in a survey made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, USDA. The survey included 
interviews with 12,000 farmers in 871 
counties across the nation. 

Twice as many farm people were 
injured in falls as in any other type of 
accident during the period covered by 
the survey—the first four months of 
1948. 

—North America Fieldman 
7 7 7 
ProsPpecTinG IDEAS 

A successful plan of prospecting 
means more sales and greater commis- 
sion earnings. Here is a list of worth- 
while prospecting ideas that we be- 
lieve will be helpful to producers. 

1. Have you ever listed the companies 
or organizations in which you have 
more than one policyholder and then 
used your clients as local centers of 
influence? 

2. Have you ever studied your policy- 
holder lists for clients who can refer 
you to other people in a similar type 
of business? 

3. If you have had success with men 
in a given kind of business, do you 
subscribe to the trade paper or house 
organ that will keep you posted on 
developments, price changes, produc- 
tions in that business? 

4. Have you ever made a definite at- 
tempt to build a close and friendly 
relationship with at least one impor- 
tant trust officer? 

5. Have you done the same with at 
least one attorney who specializes in 
wills, estates and trusts? 


December 


6. Have you officially and definitely 
identified yourself with some organi- 
zation such as church, service club or 
civic group? 
7. Have you, during the last three 
months, rendered an unselfish service 
outside of insurance in order to lay 
the foundation for friendly co-opera- 
tion in prospecting? 
8. Do you exchange leads on prospects 
with real estate men, salesmen of home 
appliances, automobile salesmen, etc.? 
9. Do you make frequent luncheon 
appointments to secure leads? 
10. Can you name three sales you have 
made in the last six months as a result 
of reading your daily paper? 
11. Do you make it a rule to list the 
brothers and sisters of each new policy- 
holder and get information about them 
when you deliver the contract? 
12. Have you some question such as, 
“Do you know a man who could write 
his check for $100 without worrying 
about it?” to ask of every policyholder 
and every prospect? 
13. Do you run through your check 
book stubs at regular intervals and 
make sure you are getting your share 
of their business? 
14. Have you a simple plan which 
keeps you in contact with staff changes 
within organizations where you now 
have policyholders? 
15. Can you name six men, each of 
whom has actually given you five good 
names in the past six months? 
—General’s Review 
5 7 7 
Some Direct Mat. “Do’s” 

Here are a few direct mail “do’s” 
which can mean additional profits to 
you— 

Keep in touch with your customers 
via an interesting letter, folder or 
mailing card. It is a simple gesture 
which cements a closer relationship 
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between you and your customers. 

A letter welcoming new clients will 
go a long way toward keeping them 
sold on your agency. Let them know 
you are appreciative of their business. 

After an interview, a follow-up let- 
ter emphasizing the selling points 
covered in the interview will help in 
clinching sales. 

A series of diplomatic collection let- 
ters will not only bring and keep 
accounts up to date, but will also leave 
the recipients in a friendly frame of 
mind and hold them as clients. 

—Employers’ Pioneer 
7 7 5 
E1cut RuLes ror SuCCEss 

(a) Use your present single line 
clients to sell other lines to. They have 
confidence in you! They are much 
easier to sell than cold prospects. 

(b) Make your satisfied clients work 
for you. Make “referred or radiated” 
selling eliminate “cold turkey” calls. 

(c) Use survey selling! 

(d) Take nothing for granted. The 
assumption that people are already in- 
sured properly is a fallacy! Nine cases 
out of 10, some condition has occurred 
since original writing or renewal of 
contract, that changes the risk. By the 
same token don’t assume that your 
own client’s policies continue to be 
properly written as time marches on, 
because some other wide-awake agent 
will prove to you otherwise by snag- 
ging some of your good accounts. 

(e) Sell business interruption to- 
gether with direct damage fire cover- 
age. 

(f) At different seasons of the year 
specialize in different classes of insur- 
ance. During summer months sell per- 
sonal effects floater or boat floater. 
Just before Christmas when stores are 
loaded with stock and cash sales in- 
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crease sell open stock burglary and 
holdup. 

(g) Make accidents or claims in 
your immediate area work for you. 
Spread the story around. There is 
nothing like a good loss to stimulate 
your business. Make the most of it. 

(h) If you hear of a good idea in 
your business, try it out! It won’t work 
by itself. 

—Canadian Underwriter 
7 7 7 


STILL VALUABLE 

Libraries of yore chained their 
books fast to the shelves. Books were 
too valuable to be taken out, and peo- 
ple had to stand right there and read. 
Progress in production and distribu- 
tion did away with this system. To- 
day, with investments in 
books, documents, periodicals, and 
sometimes paintings and other art ob- 
jects, libraries need insurance not only 
against normal fire and extended cov- 
erage hazards but also against van- 
dalism and malicious mischief, bur- 
glary, theft and liability hazards of 
many kinds. Valuable papers protec- 
tion and fine arts coverage may also 
be needed. 


immense 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Hotel—An elderly woman 
guest in a hotel was taking a bath. She 
had let the water out and was getting 
out of the tub when in some unex- 
plained inanner, scalding hot water 
and steam started to pour out of the 
shower spout, inflicting severe burns 
on her body. She was hospitalized for 
a year as a result of the accident. In her 
suit against the hotel for damages the 
jury returned a $10,000 verdict in her 
favor, but the court ordered judgment 
for the hotel notwithstanding the ver- 


dict. The appellate court reversed this 
judgment and ordered that judgment 
be entered on the verdict in favor of 
the injured guest. (Young v. Knicker- 
bocker Hotel Co. (Illinois 1948) 78 
N.E. 2d 326. ) 
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Liability of Landlord—A housewife, 
who was a tenant in an apartment house, 
had climbed a ladder in the back yard 
for the purpose of hanging her wash 
on a clothesline provided by the land- 
lord for the use of all the tenants. As 
she stood on a plank at the top of the 
ladder, the clothesline broke, causing 
her to lose her balance and fall to the 
ground. In her suit against the land- 
lord to recover for the resulting in- 
juries, the jury returned a $6,000 ver- 
dict in her favor. The judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. (Lake v. Emigh 
(Montana 1948) 190 P. 2d 550.) 


Liability for Fire—A man and wife 
bought a new central heating unit for 
their home from an appliance dealer. 
The dealer installed the unit in their 
attic. Less than two days after the in- 
stallation, a fire broke out in the attic 
and partially destroyed the house. 
Claiming that the fire was caused by 
the faulty installation or adjustment of 
the unit, the man and wife brought suit 
against the dealer and were awarded 
judgment for $9,098.15. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Plunkett v. 
United Electric Service (Louisiana 
1948) 36 So. 2d 704.) 
yore 

Liability of Skating Rink Operator—A 
woman, while skating in a roller skating 
rink, fell. No guard or attendant came 
to her assistance. She was lying on the 
floor for several minutes when a sailor, 
skating backwards and apparently pur- 
sued by another skater, fell on top of 
her, causing her serious injuries which 
resulted in a permanent crippling and 
shortening of her leg. In her damage 
suit against the rink operator, the jury 
returned a $25,000 verdict in her favor. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that the operator of a 
skating rink owes a duty to protect 
skaters from risks other than those nor- 
mally incident to the sport. (Hairston 
v. Studio Amusements, Ltd. (Califor- 
nia 1948) 195 P. 2d 498.) 





The competitive spirit has pro- 
duced in America an insurance 
system unlike that of any other 
land. Preserving that spirit pre- 
sents a challenge to everyone 
in the business 


Competition Is Our Strength 


HOSE OF US who have been en- 
B jen? in the insurance business 
as a vocation for the past 30 years, 
find ourselves presently going 
through a most interesting adjust- 
ment. Thirty years ago, the insuring 
public in America was a great deal 
different than that with which we 
are working today. The insurance 
business had not become so widely 
established nor accepted, and the 
insuring public consisted in large 
measure of strictly fire insurance 
customers, with some small amount 
of casualty coverage. With such a 
small part of the public buying in- 
surance, there were not many people 
interested. 

In a peculiar manner, the insur- 
ance business established itself as 
subject to state regulation, but the 
regulation confined itself primarily 
to protecting the public interest in- 
sofar as the solvency of the carrier 
was concerned. About the only ac- 
tivity that an insurance department 
engaged in was making sure that 
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carriers were solvent, well-managed 
and able to meet their obligations. 
But pretty soon things began to 
happen. 

Due to the unfailing ingenuity of 
American enterprise, the insurance 
business offered the opportunity for 
any individual or group of individ- 
uals with sufficient initiative to 
develop an insurance system to 
their own type of thinking. It was 
this force that produced all types 
of carriers—stock companies, mutual 
companies, direct writing compa- 
nies, self-insurers, companies operat- 
ing on a strictly geographical basis 
and in some cases even companies 
operated on a racial basis. In my 
own county in Pennsylvania there 
still exists a little fire company which 
operates, and has for 50 years, in its 
own local area and restricts its cov- 
erage to persons of Scandinavian 
descent. Paralleling this has been 
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the development of the gigantic 
companies, which operate on a na- 
tional scale. At no time has there 
ever been a line drawn as to the 
type of carrier that the insurance 
departments or the public would 
question, if the management was 
sound. 

With.the advances in social in- 
terest came the development of 
compensation insurance. Then the 
automobile came into public use. 
Through the insurance business, 
and with the help sometimes of our 
lawyer friends, people were edu- 
cated to the negligence exposure, 
and thus developed the tremendous 
line of public liability insurance. 
At the time, accident and 
health insurance came into its own. 
All this actually within the past 30 
years, At least, within that span we 
have seen the fabulous growth of 
this great institution of insurance. 


same 


Tue AGENTS’ ROLE 

We agents point with great pride 
to our part in this development. We 
have been the sales force through 
whose efforts the power of insur- 
ance has been made manifest to all. 
In every city, in every hamlet and 
crossroads of our fair land, men 
with faith and confidence carried to 
our public the story of insurance. 
First we sold the belief in insurance. 
Many were the unbelievers. Folks 
who couldn’t and wouldn’t expect 
“the companies to pay.” They just 
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didn’t believe. But the companies 
did pay. Gradually public respect 
and confidence were established; 
company integrity became gener- 
ally accepted. Then we really de- 
veloped. With good management of 
carriers, understanding supervision 
by departments and a sales force 
of independent contractors, we have 
reached an unparalleled position in 
strength, public confidence and re- 
spect. 


SERVICES DEVELOPED 

Let us look at some of the ser- 
vices which the insurance business 
has developed for the benefit of our 
public and in the public interest. 
Our insurance companies, 
through such organizations as the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, research 
councils and safety organizations, 
have made immeasurable contribu- 
tion to the welfare of each and 
every individual in the land. Not a 
person lives in these United States 
today, but who has benefited from 
insurance conservation effort. Our 
casualty companies have likewise 
done an enormous job in safety 
work, industrial- and public-wise. 
The savings in lives, personal in- 
jury, property values and time, and 
the resultant increased joy of living, 
is, of course, immeasurable. 

Look at what has occurred in 
some of the other industries in our 
land during this wonderful devel- 
opment of our business. The rail- 


fire 
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roads, because of their competitive 
methods or lack of foresight, 
brought upon themselves the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
strait jacket of regulation. The pub- 
lic utilities, failing of enlightened 
leadership, brought upon them- 
selves utility commissions which 
regulate their every move down to 
the fraction of a cent of their 
charges. The automobile industry, 
which started with a great many 
plants throughout the country, by 
its destructively competitive meth- 
ods has reduced itself to a mere 
handful of manufacturers which are 
still able to produce cars. The sad 
lessons of the market crash in °29 
and the political reforms which fol- 
lowed have placed the investment 
bankers under the S.E.C. and the 
commercial bankers under a Fed- 
eral regulatory system which gives 
them virtually no privilege of indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Compare that, if you will, with 
our own business history, which 
also went through a rather hectic 
time in the early °30’s. Through 
leadership and cooperation, the 
state insurance departments and 
companies carried through that 
stringency with a very creditable 
record, and without such harsh reg- 
ulations as were placed on other 
businesses. All of this primarily be- 
cause our industry had a clear 
vision of the necessity of public 
interest first—carrier and agent sec- 
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ond. All of which brings us to the 
situation today, where as a result 
of a supreme court decision, made 
a very few years ago, our business 


faces the necessity of some change 


in philosophy, or at least of reset- 
ting our sights so that we might 
appreciate our future. 

Without discounting whatever the 


W. Howard Stewart 


need for supervision in our business 
and the efficiency of the various 
state insurance departments, I sub- 
mit that the greatest contribution 
to this insurance enterprise has not 
been the supervision of the indus- 
try by the state, nor would it be by 
Federal management of the indus- 
try. Because of the various types of 
carriers, the vast opportunity for 
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individual enterprise, we have es- 
tablished ourselves firmly. The very 


nature of our methods in production 
and distribution—through stock in- 
surance companies, mutual compa- 
nies, self-insurers, reciprocal, direct 
writing companies and all the various 
vehicles through which we carry on 
our enterprise today—has made the 


greatest contribution to security in 
this business. We have so educated 
the public that today insurance in 
some form is accepted as a neces- 
sity by virtually every adult in the 
land, and we have given them full 
selection and choice in their carrier. 


UNIQUE SYSTEM 

This competitive spirit has pro- 
duced in America an insurance sys- 
tem unlike that in any other land. 
For size, strength, number of peo- 
ple insured, variety of coverages 
carried by an insuring public, there 
is no equal, This is a result of com- 
petitive effort and has succeeded 
by self-regulation through manage- 
ment, not by or through bureau- 
cratic rules. If we can make secure 
the opportunity of continuing the 
program of management within our 
enterprise, the future of our indus- 
try will be secure. There has been 
no development in American history 
in which leadership and manage- 
ment have taken so vital a part. 

We have given the public full 
value for their insurance dollar, and 
contributed to the public welfare 
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by our programs of education, fire 
prevention, safety and research, 
until now we are accepted by the 
public as a highly respected and 
thoroughly competitive industry. 
Let us, therefore, not reach ‘for the 
strait jacket of regulation, but de- 
termine that we shall retain, to the 
full measure, the privilege of man- 
agement we have enjoyed in the 
past. We have just as strong—or 
stronger—leadership in our industry 
today as we ever had in the past. 


Wuat Must Be Done 

Already there has been voiced by 
one state insurance commissioner a 
demand for a Federal law regulat- 
ing mail order insurance companies. 
Our problem of interstate under- 
writing for fire insurance is causing 
considerable confusion; profit for- 
mulas, capacity, deviations, yes, 
even commissions, all are subjects 
of very live discussion. The great 
American fault in the past few 
years has been reaching for some 
law to eliminate apparent 
error on the part of some segment 
of each and every business. We 
have, ourselves, sometimes become 
so confused with paternalism that 
we are apt to push ourselves into 
the very situation we want to avoid. 

What, then, should we do to pre- 
serve our position? 

We must constantly strive to 
equip ourselves so thoroughly and 
so accurately that we shall be able 


some 
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Casualty companies have done an enormous job in safety work 


to meet the responsibility which is 
ours, as insurance people. Every 
entity in this business is at present 
facing a vast challenge. We must 
constantly seek to improve our 
methods of doing business. We 
must render better and ever better 
service to our insureds, We must 
develop our public relations pro- 
gram to the very fullest extent, to 


justify our position in a free econ- 
omy. We must get behind our fire 
prevention and accident prevention 
efforts and make them truly effec- 
tive. We must keep our minds and 
our eyes open for new ways of ser- 
vice—and adapt ourselves to new 
ways and practices. This is no time 
to cling to old ways simply because 
thev’re old. We must insist that 
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those who are entrusted with posi- 
tions of leadership in our business 
shall meet their responsibility fully, 
fearlessly and with full regard to 
the best interests of the public and 
the business. 

Someone said several years ago, 
“Men’s minds stagger under the 
constant accomplishment of the pro- 
claimed impossible.” If you and I 
and every other participant in this 
insurance business meet coolly and 








courageously our responsibilities to 
this business, our present problems 
can be equitably solved, and this 
great institution will continue in 
progress and service for the benefit 
of the American public. We may 
sometimes be confused; we un- 
doubtedly will make some mistakes; 
but there are no “impossible” prob- 
lems today. All of them will be 
solved when all of us determine 
that they shall be’ solved. 








“I’m Mr. Webb’s brother-in-law. I believe he’s expecting me.” 





e Results of the Association's 
high school driver education 
award program this year show 
an encouraging increase in 
the number of secondary 
schools teaching this important 
subject—but the ultimate goal 
is still a long way off 


Incentives for Safety 


apa LAST SUMMER, in towns 
and cities all over the nation, 
our 21,000 high schools graduated 
the class of 1949. The more than 
1,000,000 boys and girls who re- 
ceived their diplomas represented 
the best that our educational sys- 
tem has to offer in practical and 
intensive training—training which 
each year is augmented and im- 
proved to meet changing conditions 
and new teaching techniques. In 
one important respect, the class of 
1949 has a great advantage over 
preceding classes. With a great in- 
crease in the number of high schools 
now providing courses in driver 
education, these youngsters’ chances 
of being killed or crippled in an 
automobile accident are consider- 
ably less than ever before. Never- 
theless, they are still far too high. 
To be convinced of this you need 
only glance at a breakdown of acci- 
dent-involvement figures, or look at 
the rating manuals where a special 
classification has had to be set up 


By JULIEN H. HARVEY 





covering young drivers at drasti- 
cally high premium costs. 

The value of high school driver 
education has long been established. 
An analysis of accident statistics 
shows that young drivers who have 
such training are involved in 60 
percent fewer fatal accidents than 
those without it. Knowing this, and 
realizing the importance of provid- 
ing an incentive to stimulate public 
interest, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies instituted a 
high school driver education award 
program which has just completed 
its second year. The results so far 
are encouraging. Final reports sub- 
mitted from 43 states show that 
6,191 secondary schools offered safe 
driver courses during the 1948-1949 
school year—an increase of nearly 
44 percent over the previous year’s 
total of 4,307—and 481,723 stu- 
dents were trained in these classes 
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as compared to 333,017 enrolled 
the year before. 

The award program, conceived 
and sponsored by the Association’s 
Accident Prevention Department, is 
the latest step in the capital stock 
insurance industry’s program of ac- 
tion whose eventual aim is to see 
that every boy and girl in the coun- 
try is afforded the opportunity of 
learning to drive competently and 
with skill, and of acquiring the 
important attitudes that make for 
sound, safety-conscious users of the 
highways. In addition to stimulating 
interest in driver education as a 
major long-range solution to the 
traffic accident problem, the pro- 
gram also aims to recognize the 
work of the persons and agencies 
which are promoting these courses 
in their states. 

A board of judges was set up, 
composed of experts in the safety 
education field and headed by Na- 
tional Safety Council President Ned 
H. Dearborn. The governor of every 
state was then requested to appoint 
an official to coordinate the report- 
ing of the state’s driver education 
activities. These officials were sup- 
plied with simplified reporting 
forms for use in compiling the 
necessary information, which was 
subsequently referred to the board 
of judges. The records of each state 
were considered in relation to the 
criteria which had been established, 
as follows: 


MERITORIOUS AWARD— 
Granted to states having a full 
course of driver education in 
25 percent of their secondary 
schools and having enrolled 
therein not less than 25 per- 
cent of their eligible students. 
SUPERIOR AWARD-—Grant- 
ed to states having a full course 
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of driver education in 50 per- 
cent of their secondary schools 
and having enrolled therein 
not less than 50 percent of 
their eligible students. 
SPECIAL AWARD-—Granted 
to states maintaining standards 
higher than those set for the 
meritorious award but not 
equal to those of the superior 
classification. 
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Summary of State Reports 
1948-49 High School Driver Education Award Program 


Number of Schools Number of Students 

Conducting Courses Enrolled 

State 1948-49 1948-49 
PE, ed cea vSh ode G en kk ewe eee 1,576 
Arizona ree i 5,609 
Arkansas x 1,950 
California 31¢ 53,959 
Colorado ‘ 5,310 
NE a ca Gig vba waved ae shee cue - 8,715 
Delaware a. OF 1,154 
Georgia ‘ 711 
Illinois i 71,298 
Indiana 2! 21,840 
Iowa 3¢ 7,504 
Louisiana 36 3,603 
Maine 864 
Maryland ¢ 5,542 
Massachusetts 235 40,249 
Michigan ... Se 31,087 
Minnesota eed ote. 13,217 
Mississippi. iseire? Tae 6,940 
Missouri .. — ‘ 4,931 
Montana y 1,539 
Nebraska Redo eas state 5,000 
New Hampshire ............. . 974 
New Jersey inane re 19,650 
New Mexico .. a 1,035 
New York eee a 12,175 
North Carolina .......... rw 10,115 
North Dakota ........... a. 7,181 
Nr ge On i ar cinta: 4 ne 16,775 
Oklahoma .. Bre 10,105 
Oregon eee rer anne 4,876 
Pennsylvania pa o- a 20,891 
Rhode Island ... tp 1,600 
South Carolina Sis weak oeee em 4,560 
South Dakota Rie Pt, 430 
Tennessee eee ee eer ee 1,292 
Texas cer rs 24,053 
Utah ... - ee 7,599 
NE 0. oo 5.5. o kee. wane ein ; pou © ae 874 
Virginia : 7 8,607 
Washington ......... resell ea 7,549 
West Virginia pet ye *e 6,142 
Wisconsin a Sa ee 21,997 
Wyoming 5 hetie yl hie iters sxe ae : 645 
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Parents, students and teachers are enthusiastic over these courses 


EXCELLENCY OF 
ACHIEVEMENT-Granted to 
states for achievements at- 
tained in the development of 
a comprehensive state-wide 
high school driver education 
program. This award will be 
made at the discretion of the 
judges and will be based upon 
certain aspects of program de- 
velopment. 


Forty-three states participated in 
this year’s award program. The 
table on page 53 shows their rec- 


ords. 

After a careful review of the re- 
ports submitted, the judges found 
17 states eligible for recognition: 

Superior Award—Arizona, Cali- 

fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Mas- 

sachusetts, New Jersey, North 

Dakota and Wisconsin. 
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Meritorious Award—Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

Special Award—Delaware. 

Awards, in the form of bronze 
plaques, have already been pre- 
sented to the governors of the win- 
ning states in appropriate ceremo- 
nies, and a facsimile of the plaque 
has been mailed to every school 
conducting a course in the winning 
states. 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic 
response to the award program 
from public officials, national safety 
groups and educational organiza- 
tions throughout the country, the 
Association’s plans for the 1950 
program are already under way. 
Every state in the Union has indi- 
cated its intention to participate in 
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the program. Report forms and ex- 
planatory literature outlining the 
purpose of the program are already 
on the printing presses. 

Today, as never before, state edu- 
cational and traffic authorities are 
aware of the absolute need for ex- 
tending their driver education pro- 
grams; parents, students and teach- 
ers alike are enthusiastic over the 
value of these courses. The record 
for 1949 is the best one yet, but it 
is far from the ultimate goal—100 
percent enrollment in every high 
school in America. Through the 
award program, teacher training 
activities and the publication of 
teacher and student materials, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies hopes to see a genera- 
tion of young people trained to 
take their place behind the wheel 
without endangering human life 
and property. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


“The school’s on fire,” shouted a passing motorist to the 
sophomore one Saturday morning. 

“I know,” replied the sophomore. 

“Then why aren’t you doing something about it?” 

“Oh, I am. Ever since it started I’ve been hoping it will 


rain!” 


—Canadian Underwriter 





“The Customers Always Write” 


CLAIM QUERY 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dear Editor: 
We are writing in reference to the 
article in your October 1949 issue, en- 
titled “Arbitrating Casualty Claims,” 


by Wayne Merrick. We would like to 
know where the insured stands in case 
he has liability in two different com- 
panies, one or the other covering the 


claim, but the companies each declare 
that the other fellow’s policy covers 
and not theirs. While the companies 
are arguing among themselves the in- 
sured is between them and the claim- 
ant. We are wondering if this arbitra- 
tion agreement provides that one or 
the other of the companies would han- 
dle the claim for the insured and then 
arbitrate among themselves afterwards, 
as to which is actually obligated to 
pay. 

We have in mind the account of an 
insured who carries automobile 
fleet in one company and his manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ public lia- 
bility in another, and there comes up 
the question of whether an act of one 
of his employees on the truck, causing 
injury, is covered under the automobile 
truck policy or under the manufactur- 
ers’ and contractors’ public liability 


his 
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policy. Such situations frequently de- 
velop in connection with loading and 
unloading. We understand that court 
decisions have recently clarified this, 
but that no definite company accept- 
ance has become effective. 

PEYTON NORVILLI 

Norville Brothers 


[Mr. Norville’s letter was referred 
to Mr. Merrick, whose reply follows. 


—Ed.] 


You no doubt read that portion of 
the article which bears upon the ques- 
tion you have asked: 

“The agreement also provides 
that a dispute as to which signa- 
tory company should defend an 
insured against a claim when cov- 
erage by two or more carriers is 
involved should be determined by 
arbitration, without prejudice as 
to which company should ulti- 
mately stand the loss.” 

A number of cases have been han- 
dled under the Inter-Company Arbi- 
tration Agreement under the above 
mentioned provision. Generally, the 
insurance carriers involved in such 
cases have no difficulty in agreeing 
upon which one shall appear and de- 
fend a claim. However, where the 
companies cannot agree, they are re- 
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quired under the arbitration agreement 
to permit the local arbitration commit- 
tee to decide which company should 
appear and defend the insured, leaving 
the question as to which company 
should pay the claim for later deter- 
mination. 

In view of your interest in the scope 
of the Inter-Company Arbitration 
Agreement, I am enclosing a copy of 
it for your information. 

Wayne MERRICK 


Ir Can’t BE Done 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

Do you have in your files pictures of 
losses to farm machinery caused by 
any or all of the following: 

Theft, fire, lightning, flood, rising 
waters, windstorm, hail, strikes, riot, 
collision, collapse of bridges, collapse 
of buildings, earthquake, aircraft, van- 
dalism, upset and overturn, civil com- 
motion. 

CuHar.LEs J. Moos 
Joyce Insurance, Inc. 


[THe JourNAL constantly receives 
inquiries such as this one, and in each 
case we must refer the writer to the 
advertising departments of the various 
companies he represents. All photo- 
graphs used in this magazine are pur- 
chased for our use alone; we have no 
authority to grant reprint privileges to 
anyone.—Ed. ] 


From Two Op SuBSCRIBERS 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear Editor: 
For many years I received THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL and 


considered it the most vital insurance 
publication that entered my office, 
especially your Special Edition which 
helped me re-enter the insurance busi- 
ness after three years in the Navy. 
Your «fine publication has been 
missed, and I take this opportunity to 
ask what procedure is necessary to be 
entered again on your mailing list. 
HAROLD SHUTERAN 
Shuteran Insurance Agency 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Editor: 

This is to notify you of a change of 
address. 

I have very much enjoyed the inter- 
esting and informative material which 
is contained in each issue of THE 
JourNna. The articles are clearly and 
forcefully written and always contain 
the latest information presented in a 
usable manner. The News in Pictures, 
sales promotion ideas and other fea- 
tures of the publication keep the agent 
up to date and furnish plenty of am- 
munition for the sale of high grade 
stock company insurance. This is one 
publication I read from cover to cover. 

E. B. Durrin, Manager 
Duffin Insurance Agency 


... AND A NEw ONE 
Gary, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 

Recently I read a copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of Tae CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JourNAL. This magazine is certainly 
outstanding in its field. 

Please send me detailed information 
as to having my name placed on your 
mailing list. 


Henry E. Wriwis 





SipNeEY Baron, manager of the public 
official department of the National 
Surety Corporation, began his surety 
bond career in 1920, in the fidelity 
bond department, which at that time 
also handled public official and Federal 
official bonds. He spent 18 years in the 
fidelity section and three years in the 
public official section of that depart- 
ment. In 1941 the corporation estab- 
lished a public official bond depart- 
ment and placed him in charge. (Pub- 
lic Employees Blanket Bonds, page 1. ) 
7 7 7 

Epcar W. Carr, manager of the com- 
pensation and liability department of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, has 
been with that company for more than 
40 years. Starting in a minor clerical 
capacity, he became assistant manager 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment in 1925. In 1927 he was 
transferred to the company’s New York 
office as manager of the casualty de- 
partment. He returned to the home 
office in 1936 to resume his post as 
assistant manager and was promoted 
to manager last year. (Insuring Food 
Processing Plants, page 23.) 


7 7 7 


James B. Donovan is general counsel 


of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and chairman of the 
Joint Forms Committee. Formerly en- 
gaged in general law practice in New 
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of Casualty and Surety Companies, under 
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U. S. Patent Office 
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York, he has been associate general 
counsel of the Federal Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, gen- 
eral counsel of the Office of Strategic 
Services and assistant U. S. prosecutor 
of the Nuremberg trials. (The New 
Garage Liability Policy, page 8.) 
7 7 5 
RussELt B. GALLAGHER entered the 
insurance business in 1926, in the 
claims department of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group. In 1934 he assumed pro- 
duction duties with the Globe Indem- 
nity Company, a member of the group. 
In 1940 he became associated with the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, later 
becoming manager of the risk analysis 
department and supervisor of agencies 
in Philadelphia. He assumed his pres- 
ent duties as head of Philco Corpora- 
tion’s corporate insurance department 
in 1944. He is a director and vice 
president of the insurance division, 
American Management Association; 
director of Risk Research Incorporated; 
a member of the Pennsylvania Cham- 
ber of Commerce insurance committee 
and of the Philadelphia Insurance 
Managers Association. (The Manufac- 
turer Speaks Up, page 15.) 
7 7 7 

Jutren H. Harvey is manager of the 
Accident Prevention Department of the 


Association. He is a leading figure in 
safety work and an organizer in the 
New York Safety Council. (Incentives 
for Safety, page 51.) 
7 7 7 
Hucuw N. Lewis is manager of the 
General Adjustment Bureau’s office in 
Bristol, Virginia. He entered their em- 
ploy in 1938 and has spent his entire 
business career in that office, which he 
has managed since 1944. (Agents and 
Adjusters, page 35.) 
7 5 7 

W. Howarp STEWART manages his 
own agency in Clearfield, Pa. He fol- 
lowed his father into the insurance 
business after two years at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he majored 
in insurance. Except for two years in 
the armed forces, his entire career has 
been as an insurance agent. He is now 
president of the Pennsylvania «AIA. 
(Competition Is Our Strength, page 45. ) 
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Self-Starter 
McClemans (to caddy at Pleasant Run golf 


course ) : 


Are you good at finding golf balls? 


Caddy: Yes indeed, sir. 


McClemans: Well, 


starting. 


find 


one, and we'll be 


—Rough Notes 
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Legislation, insurance 
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Adjusters” 
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for 
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Loss adjustment 
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Losses, fire 

Losses, reasons for delays in 
settling 
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“A Guy Who Never Had a 
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O'Toole, John J., “Fire Safety 
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Brig. Gen. Peter A. Feringa.Feb., 35 
Personal accident insurance. . Apr., 43 
Personal accounts, 

development of .......... Mar., 45 
Pogge, Oscar C., “A New 

Check Racket” ..........May, 35 
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Private enterprise, value to 

insurance 
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Prospecting ideas..... Dec., 42, 43 
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“Protect the Farm,” 
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Public relations, agency Oct., 26 
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Insurance Commissioner. . . May, 41 
Feb., 1 
Salesman, qualities 
| Apr., 42 
Mids., 44 
Salesmanship Mar., 55 
Sales meetings, agency...... Mar., 57 
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Smith, Dennis C., “Farms 
Need Fire Protection”. . 
Smith, Harold V., “Fire 
Insurance in *49” 
Social security cards, use of as 
identification ............ May, 35 
“Speaking of Facts,” 
J. Dewey Dorsett........./ Apr., 21 
Stack, Herbert J., “Age vs. 
Traffic Accidents” ....... Mids., 48 
Statement of Principles 
Ci Ge Men ka ches xe iccuead Apr., 55 
State regulation of insurance. .Jan., 1, 
11, 35 


. . May, 16 


“Status of Our Industry,” 
Wallace Falvey 
Stellwagen, H. P., “Hazards of 
Higher Education” ....... May, 43 
Stenographic details, agency. Mids., 51 
Stewart, W. Howard, ““om- 
petition Is Our Strength”. . Dec., 45 
Stone, Hon. Bernard R., Neb. 
Insurance Commissioner. . . Mar., 42 
Stores, large retail, coverages 
SVN BOM .c.0 sis oo Mids., 1 
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Stott, John C., “Two Mice 
in a Churn” 
Suretyship 


Jan., 49 
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Surveys, how to make...... Mids., 46 prospects for 
“Taxation Without Justification,” Walker, John B., “Insurance 
Raphael Alexander l for Banks” 
Term rule for fire policies... .Jan.,35, “What the Manufacturer Needs,” 
39 Alfred H. Edwards...... Mids., § 
Traffic laws, uniform Oct.,35 “Why Auto Rates Increased,” 
Treiber, Andrew C., “Utica William H. Brewster 
Learns Safety Pays”......May, 1 Williams, Wheaton A., “The 
“Two Mice in a Churn,” Cause of Friction”....... Mar., 
John C. Stott Jan.,49 “You Can’t Duck Essentials,” 
Uniform Vehicle Code Oct., 35 | Re ee ee Mids., 3! 
Universities, etc., coverages “Your Business Is—Building!,” 
SE Bs keen pense May, 43 James M. Henderson 
Use and occupancy insurance.Dec.,41 “Your Safety Library,” 
“Utica Learns Safety Pays,” Julien H. Harvey......... Mar., 3! 
Andrew C. Treiber.......May, “You Wouldn’t Hurt Her, 
Valuable papers insurance, WOU FOUP os vcccscci Mids., 5¢ 


Time to Do Nothing 


“Do it now” mottoes on desks may be all 
right, if properly interpreted, but there are 
times when the wise man takes no action at all. 
Some problems call for patient waiting, and 
not for immediate action. The experience of 
the oldest inhabitant of an Arizona town makes 
this clear. 

“One time,” he said, “I was lying asleep 
under a mesquite bush when I felt a pressure 
on my chest. I opened my eyes; on my chest, 
looking at me with his evil little eyes, was a 
rattlesnake. If I'd made a move, he'd have 
struck faster than I could see.” 

“But what did you do?” asked a young lady. 

“Nothing I could do,” he said, “so I just 
went back to sleep.” 

—Net Results 
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